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the present Filipinos may be for any improvement 
of their condition which may come to them thi'ough 
union with the United States, they will never cease 
to be pained, and indignant even, at the remembrance 
of the injustice and cruelty with which the inaugu- 
ration of their improvement was begun. 

The President's speech has been extremely pain- 
ful to us to read. There is everywhere in it evi- 
dence of the real humanity and Americanism of the 
man struggling under another spirit which for the 
time being has mastered him. 

Though "no imperial designs lurk in the Ameri- 
can mind", imperial methods are openly working in 
our present treatment of the Filipinos, and if Con- 
gress has the wisdom and the conscience for which 
the President gives it credit, it will at an early day 
put an end to the present policy, inaugurated by the 
President and his advisers, and adopt one which will 
prevent "our priceless principles" from "undergoing 
any change under a tropical sun." 



Editorial Notes. 

The treaty of peace was ratified by the 

ttTe Treaty" ^ SeDate 0n Februar y 6th ty a ™te Of fifty- 

seven to twenty-seven, or one more than the 
necessary two-thirds majority. All attempts of the oppo- 
sition to get passed a resolution declaring that it was 
not the intention of the United States permanently to 
hold the Philippines, or to prevent the inhabitants from 
setting up an independent government for themselves, 
failed. The attack of the Filipinos on the United States 
troops the day before seems to have had little influence 
on the vote, though it may have thrown two or three 
votes to the side of the treaty. Some days later an at- 
tempt was made to pass a resolution declaring "that the 
United States disclaims any disposition or intention to 
exercise permanent sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
over said islands and asserts its determination, when a 
stable and independent government shall have been 
erected therein, entitled in the judgment of the govern- 
ment of the United States to recognition as such, to 
transfer to said government, upon terms which shall be 
reasonable and just, all rights secured under the cession 
by Spain, and to thereupon leave the government and 
control of the islands to their people." This resolution, or 
amendment, developed unexpected strength in the Senate 
and was defeated only by the casting vote of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. The McEnery resolution which was then passed 
by a small majority is so meaningless, if not mischievous, 
that it was opposed by Senator Hoar and other friends 
of Philippine independence, and it is not likely ever to 
be acted upon by the House. It is as follows : 

"Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
oj the United States of America in Congress assembled, 



That by the ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain 
it is not intended to incorporate the inhabitants of the 
Philippine islands into citizenship of the United States, 
nor is it intended to permanently annex said islands as 
an integral part of the territory of the United States ; but 
it is the intention of the United States to establish on 
said islands a government suitable to the wants and con- 
ditions of the inhabitants of said islands, to prepare them 
for local self-government, and in due time to make 
such disposition of said islands as will best promote the 
interests of the citizens of the United States and the in- 
habitants of said islands." 



Tlie Episcopal Recorder takes us to task 
theTreaty PP0Sed ^ ov nav i Q g opposed the ratification of the 
peace treaty without modification. It 
thinks we were "inconsistent" and "became antagonists 
of the peace we profess to love." Superficially it may 
seem so, but a little thought ought to enable the plainest 
people to see that we were following the only course possi- 
ble in conscience. We opposed the treaty, not in so far 
as it was a peace treaty, but because it had attached to 
it a rider that was full of the grossest injustice and in- 
augurated a policy for the United States fraught with 
danger of future entanglements and war, and destructive 
of the very principles on which alone permanent peace 
can rest. We would not have "plunged the two countries 
again into war." The Episcopal Recorder ought to know 
that the failure to ratify the treaty until after it had been 
properly modified did not involve the remotest danger of 
a renewal of the war, considering the condition of Spain. 
It ought to know further that technically the war is not 
ended by our ratification of the treaty, and will not be 
until the Spanish Cortes ratifies it, and ratifications are 
exchanged by the two governments. But really the war 
was ended with the signing of the protocol. We had 
therefore to choose between a merely technical and a real 
and monstrous inconsistency. The treaty, in making 
Spain cede the Philippines to the United States, was up- 
holding the so called right of conquest, which is utterly 
incompatible with Christian morals. It was also doing 
the openest injustice to the principles of liberty and 
equality by forcing the Philippine peoples under our sover- 
eignty without their consent. It was a deliberate 
abandonment of the principles of our national constitu- 
tion and the inauguration of a foreign policy running 
straight into militarism and risk of a whole series of wars 
in the future. The policy inaugurated in the drafting of 
the treaty, of which the ratification was only the formal 
consummation, has already borne the most dreadful 
fruit. Whether these reasons are sufficient to satisfy 
others that we have been consistent with our peace princi- 
ples or not, we cannot see any other course that we 
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could have taken without compounding with conscience 
in a most humiliating and degrading way. 



The initiative of the Czar of Russia is being 
in h Europe ment su PP orte d in Germany by strong movements 

organized at Berlin and Munich. At Berlin 
the movement is led by the Committee of the German 
Peace Society, which is circulating a petition to the Reichs- 
tag asking that in the Czar's Conference Germany make 
an effort to secure consideration of the subject of inter- 
national arbitration. The Munich Committee is led by 
the burgomaster of the city and is composed of city 
officials, members of parliament, scientists, literary men, 
artists and churchmen. Great meetings are being held, 
filling the halls "to the farthest corners", and a system- 
atic effort is being made to arouse the public. In other 
parts of Germany there is similar activity. In Austria 
also a great popular movement is being organized in the 
different states of the Empire. In France preparations 
are being made to receive the Peace Crusaders at the 
Sorbonne, the Paris City Hall and the Grand Hotel. 
Many societies at Paris are preparing to give them recep- 
tions. In Denmark, in Italy, in Switzerland, in Belgium, 
in Holland, in Norway and Sweden, much is being done 
to awaken and extend interest in the forthcoming Con- 
ference. Many meetings of the peace associations were 
held on the 22d of February, and the common resolution 
passed in them all was an expression of the profoundest 
desire for the complete success of the initiative of 
Nicholas II., because of the "crushing burdens" now 
resting upon the peoples and "the gloomy prospects 
of the future." 



A meeting was held in Boston, in Dr. E. 

vi r s,t MaCDOna ' d ' 8 E - Hale ' s church > on February 21st, in the 
interests of the Czar's Conference. This 
meeting was preparatory to a series of public meetings 
which are to be held during the months of March and 
April in Tremont Temple and other Boston halls. At the 
meeting in Dr. Hale's church Mr. J. R. MacDonald of 
London was present, and explained with much detail 
what is being done in England to arouse and concen- 
trate public sentiment. He declared that, in spite of the 
war feeling, the masses of the English people have great 
interest in the Czar's proposals. Representative men, 
without distinction of church or party, are forming local 
committees in every town of five thousand or more in- 
habitants. The Mayor is asked to preside and resolu- 
tions are passed favoring the Russian Emperor's propo- 
sals. The plans, Mr. MacDonald explained, contemplate 
a monster mass meeting in London, with ten to fifteen 
thousand delegates from all parts of the country. From 
this body of representative men, ten are to be chosen to 
form the nucleus of a Crusading Party, to cross over to 



the Continent and visit in company with Continental 
delegates the chief cities of the European countries. The 
party will go to Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome, Buda-Pesth, St. Petersburg and The 
Hague, arriving at the latter city while the Conference 
called by the Czar is in session. English merchants 
are giving large sums of money to promote the crusade. 
The movement in England has already grown to enor- 
mous proportions. Many English literary men are in 
hearty sympathy with it, and a letter of approval has 
been signed by all the leading editors of Great Britain. 
The first issue of the journal of the Crusade, War against 
War, was one million copies. Mr. MacDonald declared 
that the English people have rarely ever been moved as 
they are over this matter. We shall hope that the largest 
results may follow in this country from the public meet- 
ings which are to be held in Boston and other American 
cities. 



The New York Times for February 
CzLV'7conference. the 12th Pushes an illustrated article giv- 
ing an account of a recent visit to Count 
Tolstoy by a correspondent of the Monde IllustrL In the 
course of the conversation the Russian apostle of peace 
spoke rather hopelessly of the outcome of the coming 
peace Conference. "What do I think of it?" he said. 
"For the first time a Government accords its official sup- 
port to those who, in all civilized countries, have set forth 
the cry : 'Guerre a la guerre !' Unfortunately, I do not 
believe in all this fine rhetoric, nor do I look for positive 
results. Universal peace, the end of barbarous arma- 
ments, the end of the desire to direct them, can only be 
brought about through new social and political condi- 
tions. All the conferences in the world, all the petty 
prattle around the green table of diplomacy will change 
nothing. There will only come forth a flow of words, 
words, words ! As I never cease to repeat, universal 
peace will never find its realization, except, in respect to 
itself, in disobedience to the Government that exacts mili- 
tary service from individuals for violence and organized 
murder. How do they dare to talk of disarmament so 
long as the politics of piracy are practiced by the world, 
the policy of territorial extension that we are pursuing in 
the remote East, and where, under the form of colonial 
expansion, other nations are doing the same thing? 
War, from whatever aspect you regard it, is the exis- 
tence which the modern state lays upon man." There is 
profound, fundamental truth in these utterances, but 
it is not the whole of the truth. 



At the Turin Peace Conference held last 
NltiirRaces. autumn a Committee was appointed to prepare 

a report on Colonial policy in the treatment of 
native races. The Committee is sending out the follow- 
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ing list of questions to prominent publicists and states- 
men in different countries for answer with a view to 
making its report as valuable as possible. 

1. What is the precise meaning of the expression 
' 'Organized State" {Etat polled) ? 

2. What, stated exactly, are the rights and duties of 
civilized or advanced nations (peuples majeurs) ? 

a. towards uncivilized populations? 

b. towards less advanced nations (peuples mineurs) ? 

Note. The phrase "less advanced nations (peuples mineurs) 
is intended to include not only wholly uncivilized populations, 
but also those which whilst enjoying a certain civilization, often a 
very ancient one, are not in a condition to maintain their indepen- 
dence against the encroachments of nations which have adopted 
modern civilization. 

3. Conquest by force of arms having already been con- 
demned by the Peace Societies and Congresses, what are 
to be considered as legitimate methods of extending to 
less advanced peoples (populations mineures) the protec- 
torate of advanced nations (peuples majeurs) ? 

4. What are, apart from the establishment of protec- 
torates, the most appropriate pacific means of spreading 
civilization amongst the less advanced populations ? 

5. Do not the severe methods employed towards na- 
tive populations after the conquest of, or establishment 
of a protectorate over their country (requisitions, forced 
labor, corporal chastisement, summary executions, etc.) 
appear to you to be abuses which it would be possible to 
avoid ? 

6. If so, how can they be prevented? 

7. Is not the training and employment of native armed 
forces for the subjugation of other natives an abuse? 
If so, what can be done to prevent this abuse? 

8. Has it come to your knowledge that the decisions 
of the Brussels Conference as regards slavery, the sale 
to native races of arms, powder and alcohol have been 
often violated? 

9. What means should be taken to prevent these viola- 
tions ? 

10. Is it not desirable to supplement the provisions of 
the Brussels General Act? If so, in what directions? 

11. Is it not desirable to establish, in addition to the 
official Bureau established by the Brussels General Act, 
an unofficial international Bureau, which should have for 
its object the repression by every means in its power of 
all abuses of the above nature which shall come to its 
knowledge? 

12. On what conditions can treaties made between the 
representatives of civilized states and native chiefs be 
legitimately held valid ? 



Dr. James L. Barton, one of the three 
nissionaries and secretaries of the American Board, has sent 

Imperialism 

to the Boston Herald the following letter 
touching the attitude of this great missionary organiza- 
tion toward the policy of imperialistic expansion : 

"It is not my custom to write letters to newspapers, 
but I feel constrained to send you this note at this time 
because of an editorial in Wednesday morning's Herald 
on 'Religion and Imperialism', in which you state that : 
'It is worthy of notice that the most active of those in 
this country interested in missionary efforts are also the 



strongest advocates of an extension of the influence and 
authority of the United States over what have been in 
the past foreign countries.' 

You also state that : 'Those who have been personally 
engaged in foreign missionary work are, so far as they 
have declared themselves, imperialists by a very large 
majority.' 

I cannot speak for missionaries of other mission boards, 
nor am I in a position to speak for all the five hundred 
and forty missionaries of our own. board, but I know the 
opinion of a large number of the missionaries of our 
board and of others, and I do not know one who is in 
favor of an imperialistic policy ; and, more than this, I 
have never heard this policy advocated by the officers of 
our board or of any other, and I am very certain that, 
were that policy entertained, it would have found utter- 
ance in my hearing. 

On the other hand, I have constantly heard the officers 
and missionaries of the American board express regret 
that the policy of imperialism was likely to prevail. 
Hitherto our missionaries have gone to the ends of the 
earth carrying on their work, and it has never been 
charged upon them that they were the forerunners of 
colonies to be planted, which in turn were to lead to a 
protectorate from the home country, if not annexation. 
Missionaries from England, Germany and France have 
been open to these charges, and thereby their influence 
has been greatly narrowed and their efforts misinterpret- 
ed, while our own missionaries have been entirely un- 
hampered. 

I think I state what would be most generally received 
by the officers and members of our own board when I 
say we should be most loath to ask the extension of an 
American protectorate over any non-Christian country 
on the ground that thus our missionaries would be more 
free to carry on their work. We believe that it would be 
most disastrous to our work to have this step taken, for 
it would be impossible to separate in the minds of the 
people missionary enterprise from government interfer- 
ence. It would give the appearance of the propagation 
of Christianity and the establishment of Christian insti- 
tutions through government aid. 

We do not believe in this, and want to avoid any such 
appearance, both before the people to whom we are at- 
tempting to carry our best American Christian civiliza- 
tion, and before the world, which is quick to criticise 
missionary effort and sometimes eager to misinterpret 
missionary motives." 



The Joint High Commission to arrange a 

Commission"' 811 treat y for the settlement of all outstanding 
differences between Canada and the United 
States seems at present to be far from a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the most important difficulties. The Commission 
has worked for many months and has now adjourned over 
till nex-t August without having arrived at any agree- 
ment on the chief points of difference. The Commission- 
ers of neither side have been willing to make such con- 
cessions as were asked for by the other. The result is 
a practical deadlock in the negotiations. The Alaska 
boundary is understood to have given as much trouble as 
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anything else, though tariff and immigration questions 
have not been easy of adjustment. We do not mean to 
say that the work of the Commission has been, or will be, 
a failure. Much has been settled in regard to minor 
points, and after a long vacation things will probably 
move more rapidly. There has been a good deal of sel- 
fishness shown by a number of the business interests 
which have appeared before the Commission. Here lies 
the difficulty. Such a negotiation as that which is car- 
ried on by this Commission reveals the real state of feel- 
ing existing between citizens of the United States and 
those of Great Britain much more truly than any senti- 
mental war gush. Of this latter we have had enough in 
the last year to have made a hundred treaties. We never 
have had much use for it. That kind of talk means only 
that we'll be your friend so long as you serve our in- 
terests. A real entente cordiale between the two nations 
must have a truer foundation than that. If the United 
States and Great Britain are to be true friends, they 
must be willing to serve each other's interests, and not 
stubbornly persist each in having its own interests served 
at all hazards. The interests which are to be served must 
also be the real and abiding interests and not those 
brought forward by selfishness and temporary expedi- 
ency. This is the great lesson which we shall all learn at 
last, but we seem at present to be very stupid and slow in 
learning it. 



Just before its adjournment on the 20th of 
col^sslon. * ' February the Commission, through its two 
chairmen, Senator Fairbanks and Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, issued the following statement which shows 
that the Commissioners by no means despair of reaching 
an agreement on all the matters referred to them : 

"The commission has made very substantial progress 
in the settlement and adjustment of many of the ques- 
tions upon which it has been earnestly engaged. But it 
has been unable to agree upon the settlement of the Alas, 
kan boundary. The British commissioners desired that 
the whole question should be referred on terms similar 
to those provided in the reference of the Venezuelan 
boundary line, and which, by providing an umpire, would 
ensure certainty and finality. 

"The United States commissioners thought the local 
conditions in Alaska so different that some modification 
of the Venezuelan boundary reference should be intro- 
duced. They thought the reference should be made to 
eminent jurists, three chosen by each of the high con- 
tracting parties without providing for an umpire, they 
believing that finality would be secured by a majority 
vote of the jurists so chosen. 

"They did not see any present prospect of agreeing to 
a European umpire, to be selected in the manner pro- 
posed by the British commissioners, while the British 
commissioners were unwilling to agree to the selection of 
an American umpire in the manner suggested by the 
United States commissioners. 



"The United States commissioners further contended 
that special stipulations should be made in any reference 
to arbitration that the existing settlements on the tide 
waters of the coast should in any event continue to be- 
long to the United States. To this contention the British 
commissioners refused to agree. It was, therefore, 
deemed advisable to adjourn to a convenient date, in 
order to enable the respective governments to further 
consider the subject, with respect to which no conclusion 
has yet been reached." 



The great Russian war painter, Vassili 

Verestchagin in Tr , . . , ...... 

London Verestchagin, has been exhibiting his paint- 

ings in London recently. No one who has 
ever seen one of these paintings, for instance, "A Pyra- 
mid of Heads", or "Consecrating for Burial", or even a 
photograph of one of them, can ever get out of his head 
the horror of war thereby created. The German Emper- 
or is reported to have said, when he saw one of Verest- 
chagin's paintings, "Pictures like these are the best 
guarantee against war." The Herald of Peace says that 
the painter "has done a timely thing in bringing his col- 
lection to England at a moment when the public mind is 
so occupied by the Peace Crusade. His pictures of war, 
unlike Mr. Kipling's heroic poems, give us the impres- 
sion of its most awfully realistic aspects, and make the 
beholder feel as the army surgeon does when the memory 
of his experiences on the field comes back to his mind, 
when he, in after years, is dwelling amid peaceful sur- 
roundings." The exhibition is given in the Grafton 
Gallery, and Mr. Verestchagin admits gratis the children 
in the schools, public or private, as he has done in the 
other great capitals of Europe. We think it might be 
"timely" if the great painter, after he has finished his ex- 
hibition in London, would come to this country, and 
show his pictures successively in our American cities, 
beginning at Washington with the government authori- 
ties and members of the Senate. A little horror of war 
injected just now into innocent American veins would 
prove immensely useful. 



The London Daily Chronicle, quoted by 
Opmton h ofwar. C° ncord > h as published an interview with 

the Russian painter in which is found 
the following pungent criticism of war : 

"I think it is stupid— a stupid sport. In the old days 
men killed one another in war, and then roasted and ate 
one another. There was something practical in that. 
It was a way of getting your food. But they don't do 
that now. They would be ashamed of it. Still, they 
go on killing one another. Why, there is no object in 
it ! I would make it compulsory that in war men should 
eat their slain enemies. Then we should see what they 
would do. . . . You do not know how stupid it is. A 
battlefield is the stupidest place in the world. On one 
part of the field they are healing, on another they are 
wounding. If it is right to destroy, let them destroy ; 
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if it is right to heal, let them net.',.. But this — this is 
hypocrisy. It is humbug. It is neither one thing nor the 
other. . . Humanity ! do you think there is any humani- 
ty in war? The object is to kill— just to kill men— and to 
kill as many as you can. That is the object of the soldier, 
and his priest in all religions tells him that it is right. 
Talk to a military man, and you will find that he enjoys 
war — that he likes it. Why is it that war is to him the 
first and greatest of sports ? Because it means that he 
will kill men. . . I was speaking to Alexandre Dumas 
once, and I said to him, 'What if the time should come 
when the soldier will not shoot ; when they should turn 
back their arms ? ' He paused a moment, and then leaned 
over to me, and said, "They will still shoot!' For a time 
that may be true ; but the day will come when men will 
refuse to shoot those who are their brothers." 



The Australian Colonial Premiers have come 

Australian . . , . . 

Federation. to a unamr °ou3 agreement as to certain unset- 
tled questions connected with the federation 
bill referred to them by the colonial legislatures. Aus- 
tralian federation therefore seems assured. The capital 
of the new federation is to be, like Washington, in 
federal territory, all the present colonial capitals being 
excluded. It is to be established in New South Wales, 
but at least one hundred miles from Sidney, the colonial 
capital. Pending the erection of a Capitol building, the 
new parliament will meet in Melbourne. The parlia- 
ment is to consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and a majority vote of all the members shall be 
necessary to decide questions coming before them. The 
Executive government is to consist of seven ministers. 
The expense of the new federal government is estimated 
at one and a half million pounds sterling. 



The Hull Army bill was passed by the House of 
Irmy B»i Representatives on the last day of January by 

a vote of one hundred and sixty-eight to one 
hundred and twenty-five. The measure, in the form in 
which it passed the House, increases the army to 50,000 
men, leaving it to the President's discretion to make it 
100,000 if in his judgment necessity should arise. 
The measure, even in this modified form, met with much 
opposition and did not, on its passage, receive the full 
republican vote, the Democrats voting practically solidly 
against it. In the Senate the bill has been modified, 
and the compromise measure now under discussion, and 
likely to pass, provides for a regular army of 62,000 
men for two years and 35,000 other troops for the same 
period. The bill carries an appropriation of $79,038,000. 
to which Mr. Hull explains that an amendment will be 
added appropriating $50,000 for ordnance and $100,000 
to feed the Cubans during the coming year. The bill in 
this, or nearly this form, is expected to pass both Senate 
and House, and the nation will have entered upon the 
dangerous policy of army extension, the outcome of 



which can be foreseen from the study of European mili- 
tary establishments and the insatiable demands which 
will be imposed by the new colonial policy to which the 
country has already been to a dangerous degree commit- 
ted. The opposition in Congress and the country has 
been strong, but it has been overridden, and the whole 
country will have to take the consequences. 



The Land oj Sunshine, the Magazine of Cali- 
from^xico. fornia and tne West, contains in its February 

issue the following most timely and sensible 
paragraph : 

"The death of Matias Romero, for a generation Minis- 
ter of Mexico at Washington, is a misfortune not only 
to his own country but to ours. And it points a text 
Americans need doubly to heed at present. We have 
sent many Ministers of the United States to Mexico; 
some of them able men, some of them gentlemen. If 
they chanced to be either, all right— but that was not the 
reason we sent them. They got the place for party ser- 
vices ; they were changed when the party in power changed. 
And the great United States never sent to Mexico a 
Minister who commanded half the respect in Mexico that 
Matias Romero won in this country ; never one who did 
a tenth part as much for his nation ; never one who did a 
hundredth part as much to build up friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. General Grant was the only 
man who ever had anything like the same influence ; and 
he was in Mexico simply on his own business. We have 
never sent to Mexico a Minister, except Pacheco, who 
could talk Spanish, even by the time he came home, and 
he was the only one who could t-lk Spanish at all. We 
have not even taken pains to send one who could speak 
French. Therefore, the Minister of the United States 
has never been able to meet on an equality the Fresident 
of Mexico nor the officials. He has had to hobble 
through his interviews with a conscious air and an inter- 
preter, like an awkward child to whom grown-up speeetr- 
has to be explained. Only those who never think can 
fail to see what a handicap this is. There are very few 
educated Mexicans who do not speak at least two lan- 
guages. Mr. Romero spoke better English than some of 
our Congressmen do — or he never would have been sent 
to represent his country in Washington. He could — and 
did— talk with Presidents and Cabinet officers and 
Senators and American business men and won their es- 
teem, and did more for their opinion of Mexico than a 
dozen stately dumb figures could have done. And he 
was not beheaded every four years. He was appointed 
Minister, not because he had "stumped the district", but 
because he was fitted for the place. It would seem that 
this great nation might begin to use as much common 
sense in its diplomatic service as Mexico does." 



The sudden death of the president of the 
dent h Fau« reS '" French Republic, M. Felix Faure, raised 

grave anxieties not only in France but 
throughout Europe. Perhaps we ought to say about 
France rather than in France, for those who know 
France know that there was really no just ground for 
thinking that the death of the president would have any 
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serious effect on the destiny of the nation either in its 
internal affairs or external relations. The situation was 
made more serious than it otherwise would have been, 
because of the still unsettled state of the Dreyfus affair. 
The election of a new president was certain to bring a 
conflict more or less serious between the friends and 
enemies of Dreyfus. The disturbances which followed 
the election of the new president, M. Emile Loubet, 
would mean much more in other countries than they do 
in France. A part of them must be set down to French 
love of excitement and distraction. There has been no 
real danger to the republic. The better elements of the 
French population, which are not represented by the 
boulevards, are more and more devoted to republican in- 
stitutions and may be depended on to rally to their 
support in every crisis. Another thing which the death 
of Mr. Faure and the election of Mr. Loubet have made 
certain is that in the end justice will be done in the Drey- 
fus affair. Mr. Loubet, who is an experienced states- 
man, i3 a Moderate Republican and a pronounced friend 
of justice and fairness. He was elected to the presidency 
by a decisive majority, notwithstanding his well known 
inclination to believe in the innocency of Dreyfus. This 
is fairly good evidence that the case will finally be settled 
on its merits and that the tyranny of the army over the 
nation will not be allowed to proceed much farther. 
For, after all, the army is the real enemy of France. 



The Anti-Imperialist League, of which Ex- 
state qUal Governor Boutwell of Massachusetts is presi- 
dent, passed the following resolution, in reference 
to the Philippine problem, soon after the outbreak of 
hostilities at Manila : 

"The Anti-Imperialist League demands the immediate 
suspension of hostilities in the Philippines. 

The league insists that it is the duty of Congress to 
tender an official assurance to the country and to the in- 
habitants of the Philippines that the United States will 
encourage the organization of such a government as may 
be agreeable to the people of the islands and that, upon 
its organization, the United States will, in accordance 
with its traditional and prescriptive policy in such cases, 
recognize it as an independent and equal state among 
nations." 



Cardinal Rampolla has addressed the following 

The Pope j tt tQ Mf> w T stead j n reference tQ the 
and Peace. 

Peace Crusade. 
"The Crusade which you are conducting in favor of 
peace assuredly deserves the highest praise. The preser- 
vation of peace is the noblest aim to which humanity 
can aspire. There can be no doubt therefore that 
the Holy See, in harmony with its secular traditions, has 
the most ardent desire to see all the nations fraternally 
united in the bonds of peace and to see the reign of jus- 
tice established in international relations. To the ac- 
complishment of this purpose you are co-operating effect- 



ively. In the meantime every man of goodwill, every 
sincere friend of progress, cannot help having ardent de- 
sires that our century, which has shown itself so fertile in 
the multiplication and perfecting of the instruments of 
war, may, at its close, leave behind some noble accom- 
plishments, which will entitle it to the gratitude of hu- 
manity, by the discovery of a means by which the voice 
of reason may make itself heard in the inevitable conflict 
between nations." 



The following form of Message to the 

t P o h the d c 2 P a h r aS neSSage Czar ' ia view of his Peace Rescript, 
is being circulated for signatures in 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania : 

"We, the undersigned sovereign citizens of the United 
States of America, without regard to race, creed, or 
political affinity, desire to express our hearty sympathy 
with the Czar's noble effort for the cause of God and 
humanity. Appreciating the difficulties which confront 
him at home and abroad, we admire the high moral cour- 
age with which he dares to face them in the faith which 
in all ages has removed mountains. We think no more 
fitting place can be found from which to start an Ameri- 
can crusade than this city of Philadelphia (brotherly 
love), and this state of Pennsylvania, whose great 
Founder, in 1693, published an Appeal for Arbitration 
to the Nations of Europe while war was raging among 
them, and practically gave them an illustrious example of 
what a colony can be whose chief defences are arbitra- 
tion and justice extended to all men. Here, from the 
cradle of liberty, where later we proclaimed that not only 
ourselves, but all the world, had a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, we stretch forth helping 
hands to Russia, our friend, when 'she bringeth good 
tidings, when she publisheth peace.' " 



The Czar's words giving his reasons for issuing 
OutiooiT S n * 8 P eace manifesto show great insight into the 

real state of the civilized world and a heart 
greatly moved to do something practical for its relief. 
Here is what he says : 

"I look out over the world; I study our civilization, 
and I do not find it very good. I see nations all engaged 
in seizing, or trying to seize all territory not yet occupied 
by European powers. For the native races, what does 
imperial expansion mean ? Too often opium, alcohol and 
all manner of diseases, a great gulf between the governed 
and those who rule, and crushing taxation upon the na- 
tives for the blessings of this civilization. And for the 
nations who seize, what does it mean? A continual in- 
crease of suspicion, jealousy and rivalry ; the heaping up 
of fleets and armies in order to take part in a scramble 
with the world, with the result that the army and navy 
are swallowing up more and more millions that should be 
used for the welfare of the people and the advancement 
of the world." 



Hon. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, recent 
Ambassador Hitch- Un ited States Ambassador to Russia, 

cock's View. ' 

has returned to this country to assume 
his duties as Secretary of the Interior. In an interview 
published soon after his arrival, Mr. Hitchcock stated 
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that the Czar is perfectly sincere in his peace program 
and that his sinceritj is accepted even by the diploma- 
tists representing nations unfriendly to Russia When 
he had his last interview with the Czar shortly before 
leaving Russia, the Emperor expressed to him infor- 
mally the utmost hopefulness regarding the outcome of the 
deliberations of the Conference at The Hague. Mr. 
Hitchcock thinks that, even if the Czar's hopes should 
not be realized, a vast amount of information will have 
been gathered as to the temper of the various powers and 
the views of their rulers' and cabinets, and that in this 
way great good will have been accomplished. The Czar's 
sincerity and great hopefulness, which are conceded by 
all who know anything about the subject, are, it seems 
to us, the surest guaranty that the Conference will not 
fail to accomplish something much more than the mere 
gathering of information. 



The "father of his country" would have been 
Birthday" * P uzzl ed to know what to make of himself if 

he had been permitted to revisit on the 2 2d 
ult. this country and the city named in his honor. He 
would have found there a policy in operation to which 
all his work and feelings were opposed. He would 
probably have been told, as he mounted the Capitol 
steps, that the country has outgrown his principles and 
his advice, and that henceforth there is not to be anything 
but an ornamental use for him in the national counsels. 
However, he would have found a circle of real friends 
in both the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
He would have been pleased to see that the Senate still 
has respect enough for his memory to read his Farewell 
Address, as it has done annually for many years, and 
better pleased still to see the House inaugurate this cus- 
tom this year for the first time. Turning to plain prose, 
we doubt if there has ever been a time in the history of 
the country when the character of Washington and the 
nature of his work and the perennial meaning of the 
principles and policies which guided him have been so 
deeply and conscientiously studied as this past year. 
This study will bear fruit in the future. There is already 
evidence of a reaction against the superficial and some- 
what flippant outcry against Washington's advice about 
the perils of large military establishments and against 
entangling alliances with foreign nations. In time the 
nation will come again to see, probably more unitedly and 
intelligently than ever before, that the principles of the 
Constitution and of the Declaration of Independence ( 
which were so dear to Washington, are the only political 
foundation on which it can build with any hope of useful 
and lasting success, and that all policies, at home or 
abroad, which are out of harmony with these principles 
are to be rejected as one would exclude poison from his 
veins. 



Senator Hoar has written the following 

view."' H ° ar S °P inion t0 the Naders of the Peace Crusade 
in England : 
"The statement of his opinions and purposes by the 
Emperor of Russia was received in this country with great 
satisfaction. We know that there. are great difficulties 
in the way of accomplishing any scheme for diminishing 
the heavy burden under which the nations of Europe are 
bowed and bent by reason of war and the preparation for 
war. Yet this powerful monarch is a great re-inforce- 
ment to the cause'of peace. I think the appointment of 
national committees , such as you propose, is very desira- 
ble. Whether the pilgrimage, which is a part of your 
scheme, will be a valuable aid in the accomplishment of 
the Czar's humane and holy purpose will depend, of 
course, upon the character and discretion of the men who 
take part in it. But I should hope and expect that men 
who will combine zeal and discretion will be found, whose 
utterances will receive the respect of mankind, and will 
have large influence. I think that such persons in the 
United States will be willing to undertake the mission, 
and, therefore, that it is desirable to make the attempt." 



It is encouraging to notice that the move- 
ri e Rusfia" lement8ment inaugurated by Russia for the reduc- 
tion of armaments and "the maintenance of 
general peace" is accompanied by a serious effort at 
internal reform, at least in one important direction. Re- 
forms do not move singly, and it is certain that the 
spirit which brought forth the Peace Rescript will be 
beneficial to Russia in many directions. An exchange 
has the following : 

"For many years the civilized world has looked with 
horror upon the cruelty and inhumanity prevailing in the 
penal settlements of Russia. The news that some abate- 
ment of these atrocities is now in prospect will be hailed 
with joy by all. Gen. Liapounoff , the new military gov- 
ernor of the Island of Sakhalin, has been sent for the 
special purpose of instituting reforms in the penal set- 
tlements of that portion of Siberia. Thirty thousand 
convicts are now colonized on the island, and their con- 
dition is reported to be so distressing as to beggar de- 
scription. The new governor is making preparations to 
institute searching inquiries into the malconduct of the 
officials, and he will also endeavor, as much as possible, 
to mitigate the deplorable condition of the convicts." 



The fighting which began between the Philip- 
ThePiiiUppine ^ nQ forces and the American troops on 

February fourth has continued at intervals 
during the entire month. Several hundred American 
soldiers have been killed and wounded, every day adding 
to the list of casualties. Several thousand Filipinos 
have been killed and wounded and many taken prisoners. 
The American warships have done deadly work in shell- 
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ing the positions taken by the Filipinos. The sharp- 
shooters of the latter annoy the American forces with 
their long-range Mausers. In their desperation the na- 
tives have set fire to Manila and destroyed considerable 
portions of the city. In spite of their great losses, the 
forces of Aguinaldo have returned again and again to 
the fight. Re-inforcements from this country to the 
number of six thousand have reached Manila, raising the 
entire army to about thirty-three thousand men, nomi- 
nally. The efficient force is considerably less than this, 
owing to casualties, loss by disease and disablement pro- 
duced by the heat. As we go to press the dispatches 
state that General Otis is about to commence an aggres- 
sive campaign in order to drive the Philippine troops 
away from the environs of Manila. The Commission 
sent by the President to study and report upon the con- 
dition of affairs in the Philippines has arrived, with 
the exception of Col. Denby. It is reported that they 
are not likely to be able to do much in the present con- 
fused state of affairs. 



Brevities. 

The Russian Empire, with its hundred and twenty 
millions of people, is inhabited by one hundred and 
twelve different nationalities, many of them of the most 
primitive type. 

... A compulsory arbitration law in reference to labor 
disputes has been in operation in New Zealand since 
1894, but the results are reported to be not very satis- 
factory. 

. . . Ex -Senator Edmunds in a letter to the New York 
World says that "a republic can have no subjects. Its 
people must be either citizens, slaves or aliens". 

. . . John Morley, in his recent severe arraignment of 
what he called "the prevailing spirit of jingoism and 
imperialism among the English Liberals", 'responsibility 
for whose party counsels he has renounced, said: "It is 
my firm conviction that the prevailing spirit of imperial- 
ism must inevitably bring militarism, a gigantic daily 
growing governmental expenditure, along with increased 
power to aristocrats and privileged classes, and war." 

. . . The Universal Peace Union is planning buildings 
for a Summer School of Peace on the banks of the Mystic 
River, Connecticut. 

... A mass meeting, attended by about four thousand 
people, was held in Nashville, Tenn., on Jan. 17, to pro- 
mote the success of the Czar's Conference. This was one 
of the first, if not the very first meeting of the kind held 
in this country, and it was proposed by a Nashville 
woman. 

. . . The Nations which colonize have now one hundred 
and twenty-six colonies with almost as many distinct 
forms of colonial government. The colonizing nations 
lie in the temperate zone and three-fourths of their 
colonial subjects are in the tropics. 

... As an effect of the expansion spirit, a "new course 
in military and naval science will be given at Harvard 
University during the second half-year." 



. . . Nothing increases intemperance like war, and 
nothing tends towards war like intemperance. — Frances 
E. Willard. 

. . . Mr. Elie Ducommuu, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau at Berne, has just published in 
French a brochure of twenty pages in which he discusses 
"The Role of War and Peace in the Progress of Civili- 
zation", with special reference to the peace interests of 
small states like Switzerland. 

. . . The Venezuela Arbitration tribunal has held its 
preliminary meeting in Paris and will not come together 
again till in April. 

. . . The arbitrator in the Tillett dispute between Eng- 
land and Belgium, Arthur Desjardins, a member of the 
Institute of France, has rendered his decision. It sup- 
ports the Belgian claim. 

. . . The World, of Shenandoah, Iowa, is publishing a 
series of timely and vigorous articles against war, writ- 
ten by Mr. A. S. Bailey, associate editor of the paper. 

... On the recent arrival of the new French Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Cambon, at London, he was waited upon by 
a deputation of the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association. In reply to their statement that the great 
mass of the English entertain the warmest regard for 
the French nation, Mr. Cambon stated that the French 
people are not hostile to England and that the press had 
much exaggerated the feeling produced by the Fashoda 
incident. 

... A new journal has been started, to promote better 
understanding between the French and the Germans. 
It is published at Munich and Paris, in both French and 
German, under the title Deutsch-Franzosische Rund- 
schau {Revue franco-allemande). The Munich address 
is 23 Residenzstrasse. 

. . . Alfred Hermann Fried, editor of the Friedens- 
Oorrespondenz, the organ of the German National Peace 
Society, has published in German, — press of E. Pierson, 
Leipzig, — a pamphlet of thirty-six pages entitled "What 
will the Conference of St. Petersburg be able to accom- 
plish?" 

. . . The interest in England in the Crusade of Peace 
is shown by the fact that in a single day one hundred 
thousand dollars was subscribed for its prosecution. 

. . . The twenty-third annual report of the American 
Purity Alliance, just issued, contains an instructive dis- 
cussion of the subject of "Army Morality." The Alli- 
ance has taken strong ground in favor of disarmament, 
having sent a message of grateful appreciation to the 
Czar of Russia. 

. . . John Sherman says that the establishment of an 
independent republic in the Philippines would be "one 
of the greatest achievements of the United States. It 
would be in accord with our history and our traditions 
and would reflect forever a lustre upon our principles 
and institutions." 

. . . The natives are in revolt in many parts of the 
Congo country. Many stations of the whites have been 
destroyed or abandoned. It is charged that the Belgian 



